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First as to the Infants' Departments.
In organising new schools authorities will
probably follow the trend of modern theory, and
set up a Junior Department ending at age 8,
or 9, instead of the Infant Department ending
at 7. In existing schools this change will not
be so easy, but it may be possible where Infant
and Upper Departments are in the same
building, or where children under 5 can be
excluded upon the establishment of Nursery
Schools.

Secondly, what of the changes at the top of
the school ? The requirements as to practical
and advanced instruction mean in effect either
universal Higher Tops or Central Schools.
Higher Top classes already exist in many large
elementary schools. They usually provide a
three years course, beginning after standard VI.,
in which the education is in the main, general
and liberal, but the practical work at least has
a specialised or vocational character (tf.g.,
artisan, domestic or commercial). They have
proved their usefulness, but they are far
from being universal, and they suffer from the
disability that they can only be organised in
practice in a large school. A small school
could not possibly provide the numbers neces-
sary for so complicated an organisation. The
small schools then must be grouped for this
purpose, and must at the age of 12, or whatever
the selected age of transfer may be, send their
scholars across to that school of the group which
has been chosen as the home of the Higher Top.
Thus elementary schools will fall into two
classes, these with and those without higher
tops, and the inferior class will not only lose
their best pupils at the age of 12, but will lose